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MONTHLY 


The Federal Service. 


Apportionment of Employees among States.— One 
of the provisions of the civil service law, with which the 
civil service reformer can have but little sympathy, 
from a civil service point of view, is that appointments 
to the public service in the departments at Washington 
shall be apportioned among the several States, Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia upon a basis of 
population as ascertained at the last preceding census. 
Several complaints have recently been received by the 
Commission that the District of Columbia has obtained 
appointments far in excess of its proper proportion. 

Representative Cromer of Indiana stated in the 
House that there were more than 8,000 District of Col- 
umbia people in the departments at Washington, 
whereas, on the basis of population, the District would 
be entitled to only 75, and that in fact, with less than 
one-half of one per cent. of the population the District 
has one-fourth of all the appointments on the depart- 
ment pay rolls. 

The Commission has replied to these criticisms in a 
letter addressed to the Zelegram of Providence, R. I., 
in which an editorial on this subject had appeared. 


BULLETIN. 


The Commission say that they have no control over any 
appointments not in the classified seivice, that a large 
number of persons holding office at Washington were 
not appointed under the civil service act or rules, but 
under the old system and were afterwards classified. The 
Commission say that it has been their invariable prac- 
tice, when certification is to be made for original appoint- 
ment, to a position subject to the rule of apportionment, 
to give the first consideration to the State next entitled 
to an appointment. If there is no eligible for the 
position upon its registers, then the next State entitled to 
a position is considered and that the States that have 
not received their quotas of appointments are considered 
strictly in the order of their deficiency. 

The Commission say that the fact that appointments 
in the departments are not at present distributed on the 
basis of population is due, not to the civil service com- 
mission or to any fault in the law, but because, first, the 
law does not apply to laborers, second, it has been 
found impracticable to follow the apportionment rule in 
the Government Printing Office where 4,021 persons are 
employed ; and third, that for certain technical positions, 
such as stenographers and typewriters, many of the 
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States and Territories are deficient. For instance, where 
a patent office examiner is wanted, one can be got from 
the eastern States, but not from Mississippi or Texas. 

For these and other reasons it has not been possible 
to regulate appointments entirely upon the. basis of 
population, but the Commission say that the apportion- 
ment rule has been strictly observed as far as possible, 
considering the difficulties they mention. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 


Action of the State Commission.—All the matters 
with regard to the City of New York, which came be- 
fore the State Commission at their June meeting, have 
been given in detail in the April and May numbers 
of GOOD GOVERNMENT. They have all gone over toa 
meeting to be held at Buffalo on June 18. 


New York City. 


Annual Meeting of the Association. — The annual © 


meeting of the New York Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation was held at the Hotel Manhattan, in the City of 
New York, on the evening of May 18, 1904. The 
following officers were re-elected: President, Carl 
Schurz; vice-presidents, James C. Carter, D. Willis 
James, William G. Low, Levi P. Morton, Alex- 
ander E. Orr, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Edward M. Shepard, Oscar S. Straus and Everett P. 
Wheeler ; secretary, Elliot H. Goodwin ; assistant secre- 
tary, Henry G. Chapman; treasurer, A. S. Frissell ; 
chairman of the executive committee, Jacob F. Miller. 

The annual report was read by the Secretary, the 
first part of which is printed in this number. 

The meeting was followed by a dinner, at which 
about a hundred and eighty persons were present. 

The room was large enough to make it possible this 
year to seat the guests at small tables of from ten to 
twelve each, and this arrangement made the social ele- 
ment of the occasion far greater than where long, lean 
tables were necessary. 

In the absence of Mr. Carl Schurz, President of the 
Association, Mr. Jacob F. Miller, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, presided and _ introduced the 
speakers. Of these the first was Hon. Alford W. 
Cooley, United States Civil Service Commissioner, who 
spoke chiefly about the work of re-districting the 
Federal service, in which he is engaged. He was fol- 
fowed by District Attorney Jerome, who, in an interest- 
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ing and stirring speech on 
said, among other things : 


“Respect for the Law,” 


I have been in positions for some years in which the civil service is 
supposed to be in force. and I never knew of an incompetent or im- 
proper man whom I could not detect and be able to ask him to hand in 
his resignation. Talk about discretionary power is mere gas. I know 
from the experience of such men as Ernst Lederle, who have been hon- 
est and competent, that they never have had any trouble with the re- 
strictions of the civil service. 


Later Mr. Jerome said : 


If we are going to havea growing contempt for law simply because 
it is law, there will be little left to us in this transitional period with 
which to preserve our Government. 

I mean that we should respect the law whether it is a wise law or 
not. We ask whether we do or do not like the existing law. We have 
the habit of expressing our moral yearnings on the statute books. By 
rights, we should have two kinds of laws—one kind should be on the 
moral yearning statute book and the other kind on the statute book of 
laws which were expected to be enforced. 

The fault I find with the law is not that it does not make it easier for 
the heads of departments to get rid of subordinates, but that it does not 
make it more difficult. As it stands, no man who had at heart the wel- 
fare of a young man whom he hoped to be honest and clean in his career 
would recommend him to enter the public service. Public service where 
there is no assurance of an honest man retaining his office will always 
be inferior to that in such a country as England. ‘ 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Public Schools, reviewed the improvement that has 
taken place in the status and character of public 
school teachers under the various laws that have suc- 
ceeded one another during his long connection with 
public education, and gave a fine tribute to that part of 
the improvement which is fairly attributable to the in- 
troduction of the competitive system. 

Hon. Edward M. Shepard, who was to have spoken, 
was obliged to leave before his turn was reached. 


Massachusetts. 


The Women’s Auxtliary.—The Federation Bulletin 
for May contains an article by Miss Mabel Lyman, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Women’s Auxiliary, on 
“Some Reasons Why Women Should Help in the Re- 
form of the Civil Service,” which ends with this strong 
appeal : 

‘Shall we not then resolve that to our country, which lends to our 
lives protection, opportunity, dignity and inspiration, we at least will 
not g udge a little of our time and strength and money; that when our 
parents were ready to die for her, and to give her the lives dearest to 
them, it shall not be said that to the cause of her safety and her honor 
their children were not willing to sacrifice a moment or a cent—that to 
her call there was found in their hearts no answer. The demand on 
our patriotism now is as urgent as during the Civil War, though less 


dramatic. This demand is unfailingly present to each generation. 
How shall we meet it ? 


Action of the Legislature.—In giving an account of 
the bills in the Massachusetts Legislature this year, that 
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bore on the civil service, we should state, that while the 
session is not yet ended, no important bill that has been 
pending, now remains undisposed of. 

There were about twenty-five of these bills that were 
considered by the Legislative Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, among which were: 

House Bill No. 60—To provide that certain police 
officers shall have one day off in every twenty-seven 
days. The Committee on Cities gave the petitioners 
leave to withdraw. No one appeared for the bill at the 
hearing. 

House Bill No. 351—To provide that Boston fire- 
men shall have one day off in every four days without 
reduction of pay. See House Bill No. 1256 infra. 

House Bill No. 196—To provide that firemen 
cities of 40,000 shall have 24 hours off in every 7 days. 
See House Bill No. 1256 inxfra. 

House Bill No. 614—To provide that firemen in 
cities of 50,000 shall have 24 hours off in every 5 days. 
See House Bill No 1256 infra. 

Senate Bill No. 97—To provide that permanent 
firemen in cities and towns shall have one day off in 
every five days. Act must be accepted by municipalty. 
See House Bill No. 1256 infra. 

House Bill No. 1256—None of the last four men- 
tioned bills passed, but the subject matter thereof was 
dealt with by this bill, which was enacted, and which 
provides that a municipality may “establish the hours 
of labor of the members of its fire department.” 

House Bill No. 152—To provide for pensioning 
police and firemen in towns. Bill enacted in House 
May 4th. It provides that selectmen may place on 
pension roll any permanent policeman or fireman per- 
manently incapacitated through no fault of his own, 
while in the actual performance of his duty. 

House Bill No. 212—To give Spanish War veterans 
a preference. This is the same Spanish War veterans’ 
bill which has been introduced into the legislature each 
year recently. The committee finally reported the bill, 
but not unanimously, and the House refused the bill a 
third reading, the vote on the roll call being 81 yeas to 
93 nays and 11 pairs. The Association was very well 
satisfied with this result, under the circumstances. 

House Bill No. 422—To abolish the application of 
the Civil Service law to laborers. The Committee on 
Public Service reported adversely upon this bill, and 
this adverse report was accepted by the legislature. 

House Bill No. 423—To provide that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission shall not make any rules to prevent 
the certification of a person on at least three separate 
occasions, The bill was enacted, 
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House Bill No. 574—To bring the police and fire 
forces of the town of Milton under the provisions of the 
Civil Service act. This bill was enacted. 

House Bill No. 850—Providing that chiefs of fire 
departments in certain cities shall be appointed from 
the permanent force. This bill was rejected. See 
House Bill No. 1287 infra. 

House Bill No. 969—To provide that chief engineers 
in fire departments shall hold office during good be- 
havior. This bill was rejected. See House Bill No. 
1287 infra. 

House Bill No. 1287—Relative to the tenure of chief 
engineers of fire departments in cities. As already 
stated, neither of the last two mentioned bills passed, 
but the subject matter of these two bills was dealt with 
by this bill, which was the result of numerous conferences 
between the legislative committee of the Association and 
the legislative committee of the State Firemen’s Associ- 
ation. The bill is substantially like the Federal law. 

House Bill No. 691—To require call firemen in 
Cambridge to take civil service examinations. The 
committee’s adverse report on the bill was accepted by 
the legislature. 

House Bill No. 814—To exempt call firemen in 
New Bedford from any examination. This bill, which 
was for special legislation, was made general, that is ap- 
plicable to other cities as well as New Bedford, by 
House Bill No. 1414 which was substituted for it and 
which the committee reported. The legislature passed 
the bill, but it was vetoed by the Governor at the inter- 
cession of the Association, and his veto was almost unan- 
imously sustained in the House. (House document 
No. 1414.) 

Senate Bill No. 132—To give call firemen in Cam- 
bridge a preference if they merely pass the examin- 
ations. This bill passed the legislature, but at the in- 
tercession of the Association it was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, and his veto was almost unanimously sustained 
in the House. (House document No 1437.) 

House Bill No. 398—To regulate the height of 
Boston firemen. This was for special legislation. The 
committee gave the petitioners leave to withdraw. 
See House Bill No. 338 infra. 

House Bill No. 338—To regulate the height and 
weight of firemen. This bill was general in form, and 
after a slight amendment was finally passed in spite of 
all that the Association could do. The Bill as passed 
was House Bill No. 1111. The point which the Associ- 
ation made was not that the height or weight then 
fixed was conclusively the best, but that the. Com- 
mission was the proper tribunal to determine the limits 
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regarding height and weight and that application should 
be made to it for such modifications thereof, from time 
to time, as were needed. 

House Bill No. 69—To regulate removals, suspen- 
sions or transfers of persons holding office or employ- 
ment in the public service of the commonwealth or of 
any city or town classified under civil service rules. 
This bill specifies the grounds of removal, and provides 
a public hearing. Petitioners were given leave to with- 
draw. See Senate Bill No. 284 infra. 

House Bill No.352—To regulate removals of Boston 
firemen and providing that no such person shall be dis- 
charged without public hearing. The committee gave 
the petitioners leave to withdraw. See Senate Bill No. 
284 infra. 

Senate Bill No. 164—The same as House Bill No. 
69 above. The Committee on Public Service, to whom 
the bill was referred, reported as a substitute therefor 
the following described bill. 

Senate Bill No. 284—Giving a right to a public 
hearing with counsel, in the case of all removals. It 
was opposed by the Association, who had favored a bill 
substantially like the Federal Law. Governor Bates 
however, favored this bill, which he signed: 


Philadelphia. 


We print in this number the last half of the excel- 
lent report of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform 
Association, of which Mr. Robert D. Jenks is the efficient 
secretary. It will be noticed that by far the greater 
part of the work of the Pennsylvania Association has 
been devoted to Federal affairs. The political temper 
and feeling of the people of Philadelphia seems to be 
such that while they are able to form a large and active 
civil service reform association they are not able to 
cope with the affairs of their own town. There are upon 
the statute books of Pennsylvania various laws which, 
if they were properly enforced, would give a civil service 
system, not perhaps perfect, but nevertheless adequate 
to prevent the political domination which now exists. 
No praise that the Philadelphia people can give to any 
mayor amounts to anything so long as such laws as ex- 
ist are trampled under foot as they are now. The so- 
called Bullitt act provides that the mayor shall meet the 
heads of departments once a month for consultation on 
municipal affairs, and proceeds : 

Records shall be kept of such meetings, and rules and regulations 
shall be adopted . . . which shall prescribe a common and systeratic 
method of ascertaining the comparative fitness of applicants for office, 
position and promotion, and of selecting, appointing and promoting 


those found to be best fitted, without regard to their political opinions 
or services. 
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Article 12, Section 3,-of the city charter, declares: 

One of the said rules (for competitive examination and appoint- 
ment) shall provide that any personal solicitation of the officers of said 
board or of the appointing power in favor of any candidate by any per- 
son whomsoever, unless fraudulently done to injure him, shall be taken 
and deemed to have been done at the instance of the candidate himself, 
and shall disqualify him from competing at any such examination or 
appointment for and during one year thereafter. 

Yet the people of Philadelphia seem to be hypnotized 
or paralized intoa state of benumbed inactivity, through 
which they cannot break. They have before them the 
examples of the people of Boston, of New York and of 
Chicago, who, every now and then, turn and smite their 
oppressors, and while we give the ‘Philadelphians all 
credit for their excellent activity in Federal matters, we 
cannot give them unstinted praise so long as they live 
under the insolent domination of fraud which has 
turned their State and city into a by-word and an ob- 
ject lesson for the whole country, as to what the spoils 
system, when allowed to go unchecked, can do. 


Maryland. 


The annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Maryland was held on May 24, at the 
Baltimore Country Club, at Roland Park. Many of 
the members of the Women’s Auxiliary Association 
were present. The following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

President, Charles J. Bonaparte; Vice-Presidents, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Joseph Packard, George W. Gail, 
J. Clarence Lane, J. Wirt Randall, James Alfred Pearce, 
George A. Pope, and Edgar G. Miller; Secretary, Dr. 
H. C. Reik; Treasurer, T. Erskine Carson. 

The business meeting was followed by a collation. 
Mr. Bonaparte made an address on “ Partisanship in 
Municipal Politics,” which is printed in another column 
of this number. 

United States Civil Service Commissioner, the Hon. 
Henry F. Greene, spoke on the opposition to civil ser- 
vice reform in Congress. Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, Sec- 
retary of the League, also spoke and told of his obser- 
vations of the beneficial effects of civil service reform 
throughout the country and especially in the far West, 
where he had, in his recent trip, found much cause for 


hopefulness. 
Illinois. 


Governor Yates and the Civil Service.—We are in- 
formed on good authority that in the Illinois Republi- 
can convention much of the opposition to the re-nom- 
ination of Governor Yates was based on the ground 
that he was not a friend of civil service reform. 
In any case the convention adjourned for ten days on 
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the plea that he had on various occasions over-ruled and 
evaded the selections for office made by the State Civil 
Service Board and had appointed men who had nothing 
but their efficiency as political workers to recommend 
them. 

In commenting upon the situation the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Zimes recently said : 


When such a contest as that which has held the Illinois convention 
in session for over a week without producing results can be waged on the 
civil service issue it looks like proof that the new system has come to 
stay. That it is offensive to the practical politicians was demonstrated 
by the viva voce vote by which the House of Representatives killed the 
appropriation for the civil service commission, and the fear of the mem- 
bers that in so doing they were running counter to the popular will was 
manifested when they put the appropriation back in the bill when the 
record roll call was taken. That Washington view of the point has 
penetrated to Illinois. 


Chicago. 


The Sanitary Inspectorship.—The facts of this mat- 
ter were given in the April number of GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT. Mr. Charles B. Ball of New York was appointed 
sanitary inspector of the city, after having passed the 
examination, over the head of Mr. Charles L. Clarke 
who, though a veteran, was not considered to possess 
the business capacity necessary for the proper discharge 
of the office. The matter was taken to court and the 
court has now declared that the only persons eligible 
under the law for city positions are qualified electors of 
the city. 

The opinion was delivered by Judge Hanecy, who 
declares it to be “ against the fundamental laws and the 
common sense and common policy of the people of 
Chicago, with its population of over 2,000,000, abund- 
antly able to supply competent help for any office, to 
say that some department or any department should be 
permitted to go to New York or any other place to get 


employees to perform services to be paid for by the. 


taxpayers of Chicago.” 


New Orleans. 


For several years the civil service reform principle, 
which started well at one time, in New Orleans, has been, 
as has already been explained in GOOD GOVERNMENT, 
a thing of the past. Little news in the civil service line 
ever comes from that city, but we have now the following: 

Mr. Samuel L. Gilmore, city attorney of the city of 
New Orleans, in a letter addressed to the civil service 
commissioners, says that while he has at no time been 
of the opinion that persons can be appointed to positions 
without regard to the civil service law, “unless as a 
matter of fact they fall within the exemptions in that 
act,” it is his opinion that, under the law, confederate 
veterans are entitled to appointment directly by the 
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appointing power and are exempt from all the provisions 
of the civil service law, providing that the appointing 
officers are satisfied that such confederate veterans have 
good records of service in the confederate army. 


Omaha, Neb. 


We call the attention of the Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Massachusetts, New York and Maryland to the fact 
that the Omaha Women’s Club is demanding that the 
principles of civil service reform shall be introduced as a 
supplementary branch of teaching in the Nebraska High 
Schools, and suggest that the Nebraska women be fur- 
nished with the results of the experience of the Eastern 
women in their efforts along these lines. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Violations of the Civil Service Law.—By three 
suits the Merchants’ Association succeeded in stopping 
the payment of the salaries of about 30 employees 
appointed by what is becoming known as the “ Anti- 
Civil Service Party,” in the city government. These 
injunctions are now temporary, but there is every reason 
to believe that before long they will be made per- 
manent. 

Public opinion in favor of the efforts to check these 
attacks upon the civil service law appears to be growing, 
and the Association is in receipt of many congratula- 
tions on its success up to this time. In the case of the 
Deputy Registrars, mentioned in the last number of 
GOoD GOVERNMENT, the men have been discharged, 
not because they were unlawfully appointed, but on the 
ground that their work was done. But the Association 
feels that a principle is involved and it has decided to 
prevent, if possible, the payment of the salary for the 
two weeks during which these men were employed. 

Besides these Deputy Registrars, the Department of 
Elections appointed 19 laborers, whom it called “ ware- 
housemen,” to take care of the material stored in its 
warehouse. 

We have already given an account in GooD Gov- 
ERNMENT of the way in which this warehouse, in which 
are stored the ballot boxes and furniture used in elec- 
tions, was built, without any extra cost to the taxpayers 
of the city, out of the money saved by former Registrar 
Walsh’s strict adherence to the civil service law. The 
present situation seems to embody a certain irony of 
fate. These men are among those whose payment has 
been stopped by injunction. 

All these cases will be tried before Judge Sloss, who 
issued the temporary restraining orders. 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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The Civil Service as a Career. 


VERY gradually the competitive system is creeping 


over the country. Any one who wishes to take note of 


this spread has only to turn to the Nineteenth Report 
of the Federal Commission, (pages 167 to 173,) and 
to the Twentieth Report, ( pages 177 to 180,) where he 
will find the facts, brought together and supplied to the 
Commission by GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

There is one very significant fact in this slow ad- 
vance of common sense. This is, that in those depart- 
ments which have direct charge of life and property, there 
where real efficiency and no nonsense is essential, that 
is to say in the police and fire departments of towns and 
cities, the spoils system is discarded first, and this 
means, since all departments deal with property and 
life, tho’ less directly than these two, that the spoils sys- 
tem will be discarded in them also when its true bearing 
is actually felt. 

Once started, and it is now well started, the system 
of filling of public offices of lower grade by competition 
will spread. The elementary work of extending the 
competitive system is no longer original. All States, 
cities and towns that have no civil service laws or rules 
but wish to obtain them have now before them ex- 
amples of long tried standing and there is no reason 
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why any new State law, any new city charter, or set 
of rules drawn to embody civil service provisions should 
not, up to a certain point, be good. 

The officers of the League can, on short notice and 
with the authority of experience, submit proper State 
laws, good city charters and practical rules and regula- 
tions. Ifthe local Associations and the Women’s Auxil- 
iares will keep track of new movements and will supply 
the necessary information, when and where it is wanted, 
the competitive merit system, as zt has so far been worked 
out, will inevitably spread until it covers the whole 
country. 

But the League has duties other than helping to 
extend the merit system. 

On the League falls the duty of making civil 
service laws what they should be, and to-day no civil 
service law is what it should be, for there is not one, 
not even the Federal, that offers a proper career for 
life toa man of anything more than average intelligence. 
It is now, or it certainly will soon be, the duty of the 
League to turn its attention and power to the devising 
of-a plan under which the civil service, or at all events 
the Federal civil service shall offer to men of excep- 
tional ability and ambition, the possibility of a lifelong 
and honorable career. 

However much opinions may differ as to the wisdom 
or ethics of the new attitude which the United States has 
assumed, the fact remains that we have abandoned our 
insular policy and have taken our place among the pow- 
erful nations of the world. We must be well served at 
home and well represented abroad. We must be served 
by men who have devoted years to acquiring proficiency 
in their respective duties and we cannot get this unless 
we arrange our service so that it shall be attractive to 


- men of ability and shall offer them a real career and not 


merely a temporary employment. 

In the last number of GOOD GOVERNMENT Colonel 
Silas W. Burt sketched the outline of a plan by which * 
an approach to what is wanted might be made, and 
among other things he said: 


There is no doubt but that entrance to the service at low grade fails 
to attract those, who, conscious of their ability, disdain the common- 
place duties of those grades and the slow progress of promotion ; and 
when by cause of pressing temporary necessity they do enter by success- 
ful competition, do so with the purpose of escape from it whenever an 
opening into congenial private employment presents itself and thus are 
out of the line of advancement to the positions requiring special ability. 


A few days later, the abstract propositions of Col. 
Burt’s article were strikingly confirmed by a concrete 
example in the shape of Mr. Francis E. Leupp’s account 
in the Evening Post, of the career of Mr. Charles E. 
Coon. Mr. Leupp says: 
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The youth who enters government employ is almost invariably 
bound to do one of two things : revolt against its limitations, and get 
out while he still has the freshness of mind and the self-assurance to go 
into some other calling and do well in it, or stay where he is and acquire 
the ‘‘ clerky habit.” The man who has once aquired that and has reached 
middle life must have a strain of superelastic nature in him if he is able 
to recover from itseffects with achange of employment. Itis hard to 
define the clerky habit without appearing to disparage a very worthy 
and deserving class of persons who have it. Perhaps it can be best de- 
scribed as the habit of looking at everything through the eyes of a superior. 

A day or two later District Attorney Jerome, 
speaking at the dinner of the New York Associ- 
ation expressed these same views. He said: “As it 
stands to-day no man who has at heart the develop- 
ment of a young man and hopes that he will keep 
clean and pure, can recommend that he enter the pub- 
lic service and cringe and truckle to politicians. Public 
service, where there is no assurance of an honest man 
retaining his office, will always be inferior to that in 
such a country as England.” 

In this matter the League must take the lead. A 
system must be worked out under which an intelligent 
and able young man can enter the service of 
the United States at the bottom, give his life to the 
work and, if he deserves it, come out at the top of his 
profession without political interference. The problem 
is a difficult one, more difficult perhaps than the orig- 
inal introduction of the competitive system itself, but 
it is a problem which must be solved, not only because 
until it is solved will the competitive system suffer dis- 
credit in the eyes of the people, but because the time 
has come when this country must be well served and 
served in all positions by men who are professionals in 
their line and not casual amateurs. 

Unless the League can do this, it is not going too 
far to say that the opponents of a so-called merit sys- 
tem, under which superior merit not only receives no 
adequate or permanent reward, but is positively fright- 
ened away, will have good ground for making a real 
attack upon that system and one before which it is quite 
possible that, in some places, the system may go down. 





City and State. 


Upon his return to this country after an absence of 
some nine months in Europe, where he had gone for 
his health, Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, who has 
hitherto counted among many public activities the 
editorship of City and State, announces that with its 
473rd number that periodical will be discontinued. 

The annnal income derived from subscriptions and 
advertisements had been, of late, sufficient to meet only 
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half the expenses of the publication. The short review 
which Mr. Welsh gives of the important work that City 
and State hasdone during the term of its existence 
shows that it was a valuable engine of reform. It will 


be missed by all who knew it. In his valedictory, Mr. 
Welsh says: 


City and State d’es its little journalistic death peacefully with no 
greater pangs than any form of dissolution is heir to—conscious only, 
as it passes away, of this one natural and healthful yearning, that, after 
our infantile and constantly ailing existence has ceased, there may spring 
up in this and other communties a form of journalism which could afford 
to take no reckoning through fear or favor of the prejudices or self-inter- 
est either of subscribers or advertisers, and which would so breed with- 
in itself a consuming love of truth for truth’s sake, and of dealing justly 
with all kinds and conditions of men ; a journalism which will perceive 
in the frantic devotionto mammon and to party spirit, observable at 
present among us, twin demons that have wrecked many nationalities 
before our time, and which are capable of doing a like evil turn for 
ours. Journalism inspired with such principles and moving along such 
a cause as this is the hope of the American future. It has the noblest 
mission imaginable, equal, if not superior to that of minister, teacher, or 
artist, for in a certain and modern way it comprises the radical principle 
and the function of all three. 


Governor Bates of Massachusetts. 


AMONG the bills affecting the civil service of the 
State of Massachusetts which became laws this year, of 
which a detailed account is given another column, is one 
providing that no regulations concerning the height 
and weight of persons who shall be eligible to become 
members of the fire department of any city or town 
which has accepted the provisions of the civil service 
law, shall be made or enforced except by the city 
council of such city or the selectmen of such town, or 
some board having authority to make such appoint- 
ments. 

This is one of those bills which are unfortunate be- 
cause, though they each apparently affect a small matter, 
yet take away, little by little, from the effectiveness and 
uniformity of the civil service law. 

While Governor Bates signed this bill, as well as 
another giving the right to a public hearing with coun- 
sel in all cases of removal, he is entitled to congratu- 
lation for having vetoed a bill introduced for the pur- 
pose of allowing what are known as “ call members ” 
of the fire department in cities and towns, to be placed 
on the eligible list after service of three or more years 
as permanent members of the fire department without 
any examination except the physical. 

In the memorandum accompanying his veto of this 
bill Governor Bates says: 


It (the bill) aims to give call men under certain conditions an abso- 
lute preference over other applicants and enables them to be appointed 
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without passing the examination required by the civil service. commis- 
sion. . . . It is unjust to superior men to give an absolute preference, as 
this bill would do, to those who may be inferior in their general qualifi- 
cations, but who have by chance been so situated that they could serve 
as call men in the fire department. ... 

This legislation may seem unimportant, but similar bills have been 
vetoed by two of my predecessors in office, and it is to be observed that 
the passage of several such measures would completely nullify the civil 
service policy which has met with the approval of this State, hence this 
bill must be considered as an insidious attack upon that policy, danger- 
ous in principle and results, because tending to undermine the law and 
the confidence of the people in it. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


Report of the Civil Service Commission.—The re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission of Seattle, Wash., 
for the year ending December 31, 1903, is signed by 
Messrs. C. M. Nettleton, F. F. Randolph and G. F. 
Zimmerman, Civil Service Commissioners. Mr. A. H. 
Grout is still Secretary of the Commission. 

The report states that more individuals applied for 
examination during the year 1903 than in any year 
since the inauguration of the service in 1896, when all 
employees were required to take examination. Last 
year 644 persons applied, 484 were examined and 363 
passed the examinations. 

It appears there has been but little difficulty in se- 
curing a sufficient number of eligibles, but owing to the 
great outside demand for engineers at better wages 
than the city could afford to pay there has been difficulty 
in obtaining computers, draughtsmen, etc. The Com- 
mission was able to secure the services of citizens of high 
standing as examiners, though their duties as such have 
been quite arduous. Each applicant was given a written 
examination, after which he was questioned orally, and 
afforded an opportunity to explain what he might not 
have been able to express in writing. Itis evident that 
the conditions in Seattle are not quite what they are in 
larger cities for the board has taken pains at times to 
explain to applicants lines in which they were deficient, 
in order that they might remedy their faults or correct 
their errors in the future. 

With regard to the public employment office, which 
is a peculiar feature of the civil service of the city of 
Seattle, the report says: 


This branch of the civil service department is becoming noted 
throughout the United States as maintaining the best record of any pub- 
lic employment office in the country. We commend this report to your 
consideration and especially the recommendations therein contained. 
We believe the service rendered to the community and to the unem- 
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ployed by this labor bureau warrants the city council in making more 
liberal appropriation for carrying on its work. 

Turning to that part of the report which deals with 
the public employment office we find that the city of 
Seattle is peculiarly situated with regard to unemployed 
labor. The city is the winter quarters of thousands of 
Alaska miners and adventurers. There are also many 
new comers who wish to see the country and try to 
better their condition. Many men find themselves un- 
suited to the jobs that are found for them because they 
have been trained to manufacturing work and are 
obliged to accept work with which they are unfamiliar. 
Lastly, there are those who will take work only when 
compelled to do so by necessity, in other words, the 
tramps. For these reasons employers have not always 
been satisfied. All this applies to the men’s depart- 
ment. 

There is also a women’s department which supplies 
women for domestic and general housework. 

It is curious to find a civil service commission en- 
gaged in solving the problem “‘ How we can best arrive 


_at the ideal relation between matron and maid” and 


suggesting such questions, for the maid, as: Do you 
try to adjust your own ways to the ideas prevailing in the 
home where you are employed? Are you careful to be 
pleasant and agreeable even under adverse conditions ? 
Do you, in your cooking, study and cater to the tastes 
of those you serve? And for the matron, as: Has your 
maid a comfortable room? Do you try to secure help 
for less than is paid by any of your friends for the same 
work? Are you careful to be kind and avoid any 
show of arrogance? Do you withhold from her pay 
the price of dishes accidently broken ? 


Partisanship in Municipal Politics. 


BY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


[ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MARYLAND CIVIL SER- 
VICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, DELIVERED ON MAY 24, 1904. ] 


A year since a very ill-merited compliment was be- 
stowed upon me in my election as President of the 
National Municipal League. Precedent required me to 
inflict on that distinguished body, during its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago, the same penalty for an in- 
judicious choice of its presiding officer which awaits you 
this evening, and the topic of “ Partisanship in Muni- 
cipal Politics,” or, in other words, the activity and in- 
fluence in our municipal affairs of the two great national 
parties was suggested to me as timely. What I then 
said on this subject appears to have attracted more at- 
tention from the press than I expected or its import- 
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ance justified, but the comments it received, so far as 
these have reached my eye, have been, for the most 
part, rather conspicuously inappropriate to my meaning. 
I have more especially noted that the portion of my re- 
marks which seemed to myself very much the most 
practically interesting, that is to say a discussion of the 
effects of the‘‘ Spoils System” of politics in promoting 
the prevalence and the evils of national partisanship in 
local affairs, has received, to my knowledge, no notice 
whatever, except, it is proper to say, in a thoughtful 
and moderate, although rather over complimentary, re- 
view of my speech in a recent number of the Oxtlook. 
I venture therefore to repeat in substance this evening 
what I then said on this aspect of my general subject, 
since, to my mind, it is one of grave and practical im- 
port to all who would make our politics pure, our par- 
ties agencies of good government and the administra- 
tion of our great cities worthy of the Nation and a 
source of credit and prosperity to their citizens. 

The subject of my annual address has attracted 
the attention of municipal reformers for many years, 
and, in truth, it could hardly fail to do this, for every 
year brought to public notice numerous proofs of its 
practical importance. To take or keep the business of 
our city governments “out of politics” has been the 
end of probably nine-tenths of the reform legislation, 
enacted or proposed, during the past thirty years; and 
the persistent aud well-nigh universal complaints that 
the business in question will not come or stay out of 
politics sufficiently show that. the attempted remedies 
have seldom proved thorough or permanent. 

It may well be that the general failure of these many 
efforts to exclude party politics from municipal affairs, 
or, at all events, the very limited and often temporary 
success which has attended the most of them, arises, at 
least in some measure, from an imperfect apprehension 
of certain essential features of the situation on the part of 
those who would improve it, that many reformers do not 
understand clearly why it is so hard to get rid of politics 
and politicians in our city governments, and therefore 
do not know how they can best set about overcom- 
ing the difficulty. When this is true, they resemble a 
physician obliged to deal with a malady of which he 
knows only the symptoms: so long as its cause es- 
capes him, his treatment must be mainly palliative, 
and there will always be more or less danger lest it be 
misdirected. He may relieve his patient of distress in 
one form, only to find that a more alarming ailment has 
succeeded and, at best, must constantly fear a relapse. 
Our healers of the body politic have often found them- 
selves in much the same case; and, without presuming 
to suggest that I have successfully isolated the microbe 
which thus infests American municipal politics, I ven- 
ture to submit a few thoughts as to its nature which 
may possibly afford some slight help in the discovery 
of an appropriate anti-toxin. 

It is usually thought, or, at all events, very often 
said, by reformers that a national party can have no 
legitimate place in municipal politics, for, since the fact 
that a mayor or an alderman is a Republican or a 
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Democrat cannot properly affect in any way whatever 
the discharge of his duties to the city he serves, it is 
essentially and obviously absurd to vote for him be- 
cause he is a Republican rather than a Democrat or 
vice versa. If this proposition be really so nearly self- 
evident as it is usually assumed to be by those who ad- 
vance it, how can we explain the fact that in, to say the 
very least, nine-tenths of the municipalities of the 
country a proportion of the voters no less overwhelm- 
ingly habitually cast their ballots for or against candi- 
dates for such offices just because these are Republicans 
or Democrats and for no other reason whatsoever ? 
Why is it that the great bulk of our citizens, not to 
mention every one of our politicians, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, adopt a rule of conduct so plainly unreasonable ? 
I think this question requires an answer. 

In truth the action of the voters in question is not, 
to their minds, unreasonable at all, and to our politic- 
ians, even the best or them, any other course would 
seem altogether unnatural. For seventy years all pro- 
fessed politicians, with extremely few exceptions, have 
not only believed that public offices are “spoils” which 
“belong” to “ victors” in political contests, or, in other 
words, that the office exists for the office-holder, but 
have made or tried to make their living through the 
practical application of this doctrine; while to the great 
majority of their fellow citizens their principles and 
practices had become so familiar as to be considered 
almost parts of the natural order of things when the agi- 
tation for civil service reform commenced between 
thirty and forty years ago. The fruits of that agitation 
and its effects upon public opinion have been indeed 
profound and far-reaching; but the idea that, ceferzs 
paribus, a public officer, no matter how compietely dis- 
sociated from all political activity may be the duties of 
his office, say a Recorder of Deeds or a Collector of 
Taxes, not only may, but ought to select only members 
of his own party as his subordinates is still widespread, 
even among men of intelligence and honor. 

It must be remembered that, owing to the practical 
and thoroughgoing adoption of the “spoils” theory of 
politics by our politicians, our “ parties” differ essen- 
tially from political parties in all other enlighted coun- 
tries, and from those known here before the adoption of 
that theory. Here, in the early days of the Republic, 
and elsewhere now, parties were and are organized of 
men entertaining similar views on questions of public 
policy, and combining to obtain practical acceptance 
for their views. Of course, legislative and some execu- 
tive offices were always and are everywhere the imme- 
diate prizes of political contests, for through their pos- 
session only can practical effect be given to the princi- 
ples of the victorious party. Moreover in all times and 
in all countries unprincipled men are found who mask 
schemes of self-interest under an affectation of patriot- 
ism ; and those placed in positions of public trust some- 
times abuse their patronage for partisan or personal ad- 
vantage. But everywhere else offices have been, as they 
were here for the founders of our government, avowedly 
at least, a means only; the end of a party, the reason of 
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its life, has been to promote or defeat some measure 
more or less definite, of legislation or administration, 
and the use of ministerial offices to reward partisan ser- 
vices has been, for all statesmen but those of these 
later days in our country, a form of bribery, practised 
no doubt, but never defended, and but little, if at all, 
less odious than the simple purchase of votes or influ- 
ence of money. 

But for our parties to obtain the principal executive 
offices, and through them those in their gift, is the whole 
end and reason of existence; far from wishing the 
offices to carry out a policy, their managers often fear 
above all things to advocate an intelligible policy, lest 
it may cost them the offices. 

The whole purpose of our parties being to obtain 
and distribute offices, they are correspondingly organ- 
ized. Their leaders are prominent office-holders, or 
those who will become such if the party succeed ; their 
active members are the incumbents of petty offices, or 
such as hope to dispossess them; their revenues are de- 
rived from assessments on official salaries, supplemented 
by the investments of capitalists having contracts to ob- 
tain or taxes to evade. Every public trust, however 
responsible, or however humble, that of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court or that of a village lamplighter, is 
for our politicians simply current coin to excite and re- 
ward partisan activity. They believe that, as a national 
organization, the one party has no other aim than to 
seek these offices, the other, no purpose but to keep 
them ; that for strictly analogous reasons these parties 
exist and contend in every State and division of a State 
throughout the Union. They think that an American 
political party is kept up for purposes as strictly inter- 
ested as a railroad or a life insurance company: the 
sentiments of its platform mean for them no more than 
the devotion to the public to be found in a prospectus 
of the former, or the longing to care for the widow and 
orphan professed in the circulars of the latter; such pro- 
fessions are advertisements and nothing more. The 
very men who prepare them often look with undisguised 
contempt upon any one who takes them more seriously ; 
a politician of to-day can hardly conceive of a party 
with other ends than to secure support at public ex- 
pense for as many as possible of its members: that citi- 
zens should combine for any other purpose, seems to 
him absurd and visionary. 

Before this audience no argument is needed to prove 
this theory of politics no less false than unworthy, but it 
has come dangeronsly near to practical acceptance by a 
very large proportion of our citizens. It was, indeed, 
generally condemned and indignantly repudiated by 
statesmen of all parties when first brazenly announced, 
but to-day its mere application so widely and so long 
has made its observance seem almost a matter of course 
to all but the few among us who, on such subjects, can 
and do think for themselves. While it endures, we 
must expect to find many who seem to really believe 
that the duty of a Democratic Mayor is, first of all, to 
find places for Democratic ‘ workers,’ and many 
more, who have outgrown that barbarous notion, but 
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still see nothing absurd or immoral in holding that he has 
the right and is even bound to give Democrats a prefer- 
ence in filling municipal offices. The thorough refuta- 
tion and rejection by public opinion of the “spoils” 
doctrine, the introduction and observance in good faith 
of the merit system in all branches of the public service, 
Federal, State and Municipal, is at least a prerequisite 
to the rescue of municipal government from the un- 
wholesome influence of partisian politics. 

That this influence is so often and so largely un- 
wholesome arises from a mistaken and immoral theory 
as to the nature of public office. In law and morals 
alike an office belongs to the people ; its duties are fixed 
by the people’s laws; it’s salary is paid by the people’s 
money. In the words of our Court of Appeals : 

In this country a public office cannot be the proper:y of the in- 

cumbent, because it belongs to the sovereign people who created the 
government. In the declaration of organic principles, prefixed to the 
instrument creating the government of the State, those holding the 
most important offices are declared to be ‘‘ the trustees of the public.’’ 
The same designation necessarily applies to all public functionaries. 
Theref. re every office created either by the Constitution, or by the laws 
authorized by that instrument, is a public trust created for the public 
benefit. 
While, however, few deny flatly and openly the truth 
of the doctrine thus laid down, it is practically contra- 
dicted every day and in all parts of the Union: for 
seventy-five years we have permitted our public offices 
to be treated as mere loot in a political warfare, not as 
trusts belonging to the people, but as “ spoils” belong- 
ing to the ‘“‘ victors.” Two years ago a State Senator 
of New York described in an interview how he induced 
young men to join Tammany. He then said: 

I just send for them and say: ‘‘I want you to join Tammany 

and help me in the work of my district. I always stick to my friends. 
Help me and I'll help you. When Iam up, you'll be up. When 
Tammany has anything to give I'll get my share. and I'll give you ycur 
share: and they always find I stick to my word. 
It is plain that, to gain recruits, this eminent person 
trusted to precisely the same motives which may serve 
the like purpose for any leader of condottieri or even of 
brigands: as in the case of Byron’s Alp: 


They followed him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave. 


The only difference is that, for his and their purposes, 
bravery would be useless, and shrewdness, selfishness 
and rapacity therefore take its place. 

The thoroughgoing application of this system leads 
naturally and inevitably to the choice for public offices, 
not of the men best fitted ,or of men fitted at all, to dis- 
charge their duties, as fixed by law, but of those who can 
render the most satisfactory return for their emoluments 
to the leader (varia /ectio ; -‘ Boss”) portioning them out. 
As a rule, these are not scrupulous men; because the 
Boss himself is not ‘‘ squeamish” (if he were he would 
not be aboss), and his work is not for ‘squeamish ”’ 
people; but, if they are troubled with scruples, their 
experience in office tends to rapidly relieve them of the 
incumbrance. The office being really administered for 
the benefit of the incumbent and his patron, but in 
theory of law for that of the people, a place-holder thus 
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chosen quickly recognizes with Mr. Perker that perjury 
is ‘a legal fiction,” and that his oath to faithfully dis- 
charge his duties has weight only for the “ impractical ” 
and ‘‘ Sunday-Schoolish.” Moreover, since the pecuni- 
ary value of many offices can be largely increased by 
adopting latitudinarian views as to certain lines of 
official conduct, an absence of prejudice is soon culti- 
vated against “‘ tips,” “‘ sugar,” the “ plugging”’ of cor- 
porations and other practices with conventional euphem- 
istic names which cloak such bald terms as extortion 
and bribery. During the hearing before our State 
Senate in 1902, as to that Corrupt Practices Act which 
it seems so easy for candidates to endorse and so hard 
for legislators to make law, one of the most experi- 
enced politicians of the State stated publicly, without 
dissent from any one, that certain wealthy corporations 
habitually contributed liberally to the campaign funds 
of doth the leading parties in return for an implied, if 
not an express, pledge that they should dictate legisla- 
tion affecting them in case of the success of either; 
the fact that the bill in question makes criminal any 
contribution for a political purpcse by a corporation is 
said on excellent authority to be the true causa causans 
of its invariable defeat. 

Moreover, when the office-holder has “ outgrown ”’ 
the antiquated virtues of obedience to law and regard 
for his oath, he finds it easy to condone slight incon- 
gruities of conduct which result in his becoming an 
office-holder. Bribery or intimidation of voters, frauds 
at the polls, usually perpetrated with shameless conniv- 
ance on the part of election officers, even concerted 
violence become very venial offences to the politicians 
who “get there” (‘“there” meaning good berths) by 
such means. 

The true remedy for these evils is, unwittingly, of 
course, suggested by the veteran Tammany leader 
whose methods of recruiting I described in his own words 
He said further, in the same interview from which I 
quoted : 

My plan would work perfect but for one thing—that cursed ‘‘civil 

service.” I have had to let many a promisin’ young man go because I 
conldn’t get him a chance to serve his country. As I have told you be- 
fore, I've seen many, Oh, so many! young fellows who were bubblin’ 
over with enthusiasm and patriotism, layin’ right down and losin’ all 
interest in their country after runnin’ up against a civil serv'ce examin- 
ation. 
The grammar of this deliverance may not be faultless, 
but its truth is beyond dispute: civil service reform, 
in fact, applies a caustic to the very ulcer of our politics 
in the application of morality and common sense to the 
choice of public servants. The typical American 
politician, as developed by the spoils system of politics, 
earns his living by holding, when he can get it, a pub- 
lic office in return for past or expected party work: to 
get rid of him and make room for better men who may 
do his legitimate work, we must thoroughly eradicate 
from our minds and those of our fellow citizens the ab- 
surd and wicked notion that offices are “spoils.” This 
must be our first step if we would purify our politics, 
and so ‘long a step that it will go far to render needless 
any further steps in the work of purification. 
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Committee of the Civil Service Reform 
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(Concluded.) 


PERNICIOUS POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF OFFICE HOLDERS. 


The constant political activity of certain Federal 
officials, as well as of many State and Municipal em- 
ployees, is a source of public scandal and deserves your 
sharpest criticism. The extent of this evil is indicated 
by two striking cases which have been investigated re- 
cently by your Committee. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM S. LEIB. 


The Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
Philadelphia is William S. Leib. It might be assumed 
that the duties of that responsible position would re- 
quire his constant and undivided efforts. It might also 
be supposed that the official superiors of the person 
holding an office of such importance in the financial 
community would require the incumbent to abstain from 
excessive activity in local politics even within the city 
of Philadelphia. But both these assumptions are abso- 
lutely disproved by the facts. Mr. Leib has acted as 
Chairman of the Republican County Committee of 
Schuylkill County, and is apparently regarded, at least by 
the newspapers of that community, as the Republican 
leader of the county, to whom all who wish political pre- 
ferment mustturn. Mr. Leib has been active at Repub- 
lican county conventions and has exercised a consider- 
able, if not a dominant, influence in the political affairs 
and appointments within Schuykill County, almost one 
hundred miles from his Government office in Philadel- 
phia. With what a keen relish must the Republicans 
of Schuylkill County accept the commands of this 
absent ruler, arbitrarily put on the throne by some hid- 
den power! With what manifest efficiency must the 
work of the United States Sub-Treasury be carried on 
when the head of the office in this important financial 
centre is compelled to personally manage the party 
campaigns in a distant county! Truly a newspaper re- 
porter had a keen wit,when in commenting on the dwind- 
ling of the Republican vote in that county he remarked: 

‘Some Republicans ascribe the result to the fact that Zeid 
could not give his whole time to the canvass this year, but was compelled 


to go to Philadelphia several times each week to attend to his duties as 
Sub- Treasurer,” 


Evidently the latter are not regarded as of primary 
importance. 

Your Committee has the case of Mr. Leib under 
consideration and suitable action will be taken. The 
facts are cited to show the alarming extent to which 
office holders are permitted to take an active manage- 
ment in public affairs. It is true that Mr. Leib is not 
in the classified service, but public opinion should be 
united in demanding that even such an officer as an 
Assistant Treasurer should be compelled to abstain 
from such activity in politics which must, apart from 
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other objections, surely decrease his efficiency as a pub- 
lic servant. 


THE CASE OF DAVID G. WATKINS. 


In another similar case your officers were able to 
secure action by the Treasury Department which, while 
far from satisfactory, has, nevertheless, produced bene- 
ficial results. The facts of this striking case are as fol- 
lows: 

On April 2, 1903, your Executive Officers filed 
with the Treasury Department charges of “ pernicious 
political activity’ against David G. Watkins, an Assist- 
ant Cashier in the Custom House in Philadelphia. It 
will be remembered that President Roosevelt in a let- 
ter dated June 13, 1902,* defined clearly his views as to 
what activity in politics is allowed to those employed in 
the service of the United States. The President said in 
this letter: ‘‘ In consideration of the fixity of tenure and 
of appointment in no way due to political consider- 
ations, the man in the classified service, while 
retaining his right to vote as he pleases and to 
express privately his opinions on all political sub- 
jects, should not take any active part in political 
management, or in political campaigns, for precisely 
the same reason that a judge, an army officer, a regular 
soldier or a policeman is debared from taking such 
active part.” This is a clear and succinct statement of 
the executive order on this subject. 

Mr. Watkins occupied a position in the classified 
service, and was, therefore, subject to the provisions of 
the rule just quoted. The evidence offered by this 
Association apparently proved that Mr. Watkins had 
been a member of the Republican State Committee, 
that he had attended and been very active in managing 
meetings of the County Committee of Carbon County 
(held in Mauch Chunk over one hundred miles from his 
office), and that he had been prominent at a county 
convention in that city. In further support of these 
charges your Secretary exhibited to the special agent 
appointed to investigate the case a contract made be- 
tween Watkins and one Kuntz, then Postmaster at 
Lehighton. This contract, which certainly indicates 
that Watkins took an active part in political manage- 
ment, if nothing more, was dated a few days before the 
day of a County Convention and evidently related 
to that occasion. Such documentary evidence is 
so rare that a fac simile of the contract is printed with 
this. It reads: 

‘* Contract between B. J. Kuntz and D. G. Watkins, August 9, 1902. 
D. G Watkins agrees to concede Geo. Gray for State Delegate. 

‘*B. J. Kuntz agrees to use his efforts to have the lower end dele- 
gates vote for Brimmer (or some other man suggested by Watkins) for 
the Legislature and Reese for Register of Wills. 


“* Watkins agrees to use his best efforts to have Kuntz appointed and 
confirmed as postmaster at Lehighton. 


‘* Witness: 


(Signed) 
‘*(Signed) Horace HEypr. - 


D. G. WATKINs, 
B. J. Kuntz.” 


Could any more convincing proof of political activity 
be desired than the exhibition of a contract for influence 


* Published in roth Annual Report United States Civil Service 
Commission, page 146. 
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in securing a postmastership in exchange for “ efforts” 
to have certain delegates vote in a certain way? In ad- 
dition a letter was offered in evidence written on the 
official paper of the United States Custom House, and 
signed by D. G. Watkins. It was directed to the 
above-mentioned Kuntz and said: 


*“CUSTOMS SERVICE. 
** OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 12/15/02. 
“*B. J. Kuntz, Esq., 
‘* Lehighton, Pa. 
‘* DEAR Mr. Kuntz: 


‘* Yours received this P. M. In reply I can only say that Senator 
Penrose refused very positively and most emphatically to even consider 
any recommendations for your reappointment as Post Master, and urged 
that your successor be immediately recommended. Of course this is 
only repeating what I told you when I saw you last Saturday, and in 
accordance with the Senator’s demand I feel duty bound to recommend 
some other person for the position. If there was even a ray of hope for 
your retention I would not do this, and I think my frankness and fair- 
ness in the matter is sufficient evidence of my sincerity. 

‘*T remain, Yours very truly, 
‘*(Signed) D. G. WATKINs.” 


Could there be any clearer evidence than this that 
Watkins had assumed or been given the right of dispos- 
ing of the Federal patronage in his county and was, 
therefore, recognized as the Republican leader ? 

The special agent investigated the charges preferred 
and his report indicates that he found that the facts 
were as stated above. In response to a request for in- 
formation as to the final decision of the Department in 
this case your Secretary was officially informed that 
“the charges of pernicious political activity on the part 
of Mr. Watkins were not sustained.” ‘This was the 
officially announced decision. Your Committee be 
lieves that it is difficult to conceive of a case in which 
pernicious political activity could be more conclusively 
established. From this official report it might be 
thought that your Association’s charges were not well 
founded, yet your Committee is convinced from evi- 
dence in its possession that Mr. Watkins was as a mat- 
ter of fact severely reprimanded for his pernicious 
activity by the direct order of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It may be asked why Mr. Watkins was thus severely 
reprimanded if the charges were “ not sustained ” as re- 
ported to your Association. If, on the other hand, the 
charges were sustained why should this fact have been 
so zealously concealed ? 

The outcome of this individual case was not entirely 
satisfactory to your Committee, but its ultimate result 
has been not only to practically put an end to open 
political activity on the part of Mr. Watkins, but also 
to discourage others from following his example. 


MINOR CASES. 


Your Committee investigated at great length charges 
that Postmaster Brown, of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
was discriminating against one of his carriers for politi- 
cal reasons. After a contest lasting for over a year the 
reinstatement of the man unjustly removed has been se- 
cured. 
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In the office of the Superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service at Harrisburg a janitor was employed on 
clerical work although he never passed the requisite ex- 
amination. Charges were preferred against him and 
after investigation he resigned. 

Two deputy collectors of Internal Revenue in Phila- 
delphia employed by the United States were charged 
by your Association with occupying at the same time 
positions in the City Councils. They were thereupon 
notified by their superior officers that in accordance 
with the precedent established by President Roosevelt 
in the case of William McCoach, they would be ex- 
pected to resign their Federal positions if they became 
candidates for re-election to Councils. One man did 
become such a candidate and his resignation has been 
accepted by the Department. 

It is impossible within the compass of this report to 
describe the other cases acted upon by your Commit- 
tee. The ones already narrated indicate the general 
nature and importance of the investigations conducted 
by your Executive Officers. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia branch of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae has done valuable work in co-operating 
with your Executive Committee in the distribution of 
civil service reform literature. In response to a sug- 


gestion from the Collegiate Alumnae a number of 
schools of high rank have introduced as part of their 
regular course the pamphlets furnished by your Execu- 


tive Committee. Over fifteen hundred pamphlets have 
been distributed to scholars in many academies. The 
pamphlets furnished are not argumentative or partisan 
in character, but deal with the civil service reform move- 
ment rather from an historical or expository standpoint, 
The authors and titles of the leaflets used in the schools 
are as follows: 

Charles J. Bonaparte, ‘“‘ What is Civil Service Re- 
form?” 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, “The Merit System in 
Municipalities.” 

Edward Cary, “The Merit System—The Spoils 
System.” 

The use of these pamphlets marks but the beginning 
of an effort for the exte.sive teaching of the history and 
progress of the civil service reform movement. Owing 
to the well directed energy of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Massachusetts Association this subject is covered 
in the civics or history courses of many schools not only 
in New England, but throughout the country. When 
once the young men and young women of the country 
secure a proper conception of the principles of the 
merit system, our battle against the spoils system will 
be more than half won, for a thorough understanding of 
the question is all that is necessary to convince any 
fair minded man or woman that the adoption of the 
merit system will not only tend to secure more efficient 
public officials, but will also largely prevent the use ot 
public offices as bribes to secure political services. 

To the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, therefore, 
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your Executive Committee desires to express its grate- 
ful appreciation for assistance in inaugurating this im- 
portant educational work and its hope that this co-oper- 
ation may continue and become even more effective as 
the importance of the task is even more fully appreci- 
ated. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Your Association published in February as its Bull- 
etin No. 17, “‘ The Advance of the Competitive System,” 
by Hon. William Dudley Foulke, formerly Civil Service 
Commissioner. Over two thousand copies of this have 
already been distributed. It is proposed to print simi- 
lar papers from time to time and to circulate them as 
widely as possible. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


GooD GOVERNMENT is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Every person interested in the ad- 
vance of the merit system should be a subscriber 
to this paper for nowhere else can full and authentic ac- 
counts of the progress of the movement be secured. 
Every member of this Association is urged to subscribe 
not only for himself, but also for his friends and for 
some public library or reading room in his neighbor- 
hood.* 


THE NECESSITY FOR ELECTORAL REFORMS. 


Your Committee appreciates the great need of the 
passage of a State election law which will secure to all 
voters an equal opportunity to cast a secret ballot repre- 
senting each man’s personal convictions with the cer- 
tainity that it will be honestly counted. Your Com- 
mittee further realizes that a law requiring the personal 
registration of the voters in our large cities will do much 
to check fraudulent voting. Your Committee will co- 
operate in the effort to secure the passage of such laws 
because it believes that such action will, among other 
benefits, materially increase the chances of obtaining a 
State civil service law. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In the foregoing report some of the definite results 
which have been secured by your Association have been 
briefly stated. It should always be remembered, as 
was pointed out by Hon. John Field at your last annual 
meeting, that possibly the greatest value of your work, 
in so far as it secures the observance of the Federal and 
other statues, lies not so much in the cases actually suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, as in the deterrent effect imposed 
upon those disposed to violate the law, by the knowledge 
of the very existence of a body of persons determined 
to prosecute and to hold up to public scorn officials who 
have used their power of appointment to defraud the 
State by distributing positions to the unfit as spoils. 
Your Committee feels confident that the force of this 


* Note. —Subscriptions, $1.00 per year, may be sent to Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT, 79 Wall Street, New York City, or to the office of this Asso- 
ciation, 426 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
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restraining influence exerted by our Association is con- 
stant and effective. It is, of course, necessary in order 
to maintain this moral effect to secure prompt correc- 
tion of actual violations of the law. As has already 
been pointed out, your Committee asked for and received 
vigorous action on the part of the Federal authorities 
in connection with violations of the law and rules at the 
Philadelphia Post Office and the Philadelphia mint. 
The effect of this action has been most salutary, 
not only in the offices immediately affected but also in 
the other departments of the service. . 

It is most essential that a State Civil Service Act 
should be secured. No one can contemplate the increased 
efficiency of the Federal service under the merit system 
without being astounded that our State and our cities 
hesitate about putting an end to the present unfair and 
demoralizing method of using offices as the reward for 
party services. No one can watch employees in the 
classified service of the United States without being 
convinced that their freedom from the need of obedience 
to any political leader as payment for their office has in- 
creased their manhood and developed their self-respect. 
And yet our own State and most of our municipalities 
continue to secure their employees under the spoils sys- 
tem with the result that every employee is trying to 
serve two masters, his official superior and the man to 
whom “he owes his job,” and often ends by totally neg- 
lecting his public duties by fawning upon and currying 
favor with the latter at any sacrifice of self-esteem and 
independence. 


Your officers believe that your crusade against the 
spoils system in this State should be conducted with 


stern determination and unceasing vigor. To make 
this struggle effective they must have your moral and 
financial aid and support. Your membership must be 
largely augumented for that means increased standing 
in the opinion of the public. The income of your Asso- 
ciation must be more than doubled to permit the em- 
ployment of an assistant secretary. Funds must be 
raised for the printing and distribution of literature and 
to cover the expenses of investigations, of public meet- 
ings and of other educational work. 

Every member of the Association should feel a sense 
of personal interest in furthering its work, in securing 
new members and in arousing the sentiment of the com- 
munity to the necessity for the passage of a State Civil 
Service Act. If every one of our present six hundred 
and sixty members would vigorously strive to educate 
public opinion in his neighborhood to the importance 
of a reform of the civil service there would soon arise a 
demand for the establishment of the merit system so 
loud that no legislator would fail to hear it, so persistent 
that the most corrupt boss would cringe in fear before 
the voice of a determined people, and so strong that be- 
fore it the spoils system would crumble to its founda- 
tions. This result will come in this Commonwealth as 
surely as it has come in the Federal Service. It will 
come more quickly if our members will unite at once in 
a vigorous fight for the adoption of the merit system, 
which will doso much not only to secure the efficient 
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and honest administration for our government, but also 
to preserve harmless the highest ideals of the Republic. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
By R. FRANcIS Woop, 


Attest: Chatrman. 


ROBERT D. JENKS, 
Secretary. 


Annual Report of the Executive Committee 


of the 


New York Civil Service Reform Association. 


The Executive Committee, in submitting its report 
for the past year—the twenty-seventh year of the Asso- 
ciation’s existence—desires to call attention to the ad- 
vance which the cause of civil service reform has re- 
cently made throughout the country. This is shown 
not only by the marked increase in interest in the subject 
in all directions, but also by concrete results. The year 
has seen the adoption ofa charter providing for the in- 
troduction of the merit system in Denver, Colorado; 
there is sure promise for municipal civil service reform 
in Kansas City, Missouri, within the next few months, 
and substantial hopes for the adoption of State laws in 
both Illinois and Colorado at the next session of their 
respective legislatures. It must be regarded as a very 
encouraging sign that many organizations other than 
those formed solely for the purpose of advancing the 
merit system, have included civil service reform among 
the measures which they are most actively advocating. 

In the Federal service there has been continued 
without material change the forward policy adopted by 
President Roosevelt and his first Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In the State of New York there has been no 
change in the State government and consequently no 
marked changes in the administration of the civil service 
law. The incoming of the new administration in New 
York City on January first brought about a complete 
change in the personnel of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. The city administration has not been 
considered favorable to the merit system; but it re- 
mains a fact that sweeping changes in the service have 
not been attempted and that such efforts as have been 
made, through the new Commission, to secure further 
patronage through additions to the exempt class have 
been defeated, in most cases, by the State Commission 
at Albany. 

The vacancies in the Executive Committee of the 
Association caused by the death of William Brookfield, 
the declination of Theodore L. Miller, and the resigna- 
tion of Henry W. Taft have been filled through appoint- 
ment by the President of Nelson S. Spencer, Homer 
Folks and Roscoe C. E. Brown, 
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THE FEDERAL SERVICE. 
CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION. 


At the time of the last annual meeting there was one 
vacancy existing in the United States Commission, due 
to the resignation of James R. Garfield. Shortly after- 
ward, William Dudley Foulke resigned on account of ill 
health. It was with great regret that the Committee 
heard of the resignation of these two commissioners, for 
under Messrs Procter, Foulke and Garfield the Com- 
mission had reached its highest point of efficiency. 
During the summer the vacancies were filled by the 
appointment of Alford W. Cooley of New York and 
Henry F. Greene of Minnesota. Both men were well 
known as sincere advocates of civil service reform. The 
Association has reason to feel particularly gratified at 
the appointment of Mr. Cooley, who has for years been 
one of its members, at one time serving as its counsel, 
and who, since his appointment, has shown great en- 
thusiasm for the work as well as fitness for the office. 

The sudden death of John R. Procter, last Decem- 
ber, just after completing ten years of continuous ser- 
vice on the Conunission—the greater part of that time 
as its President—came as a shock to his friends, a 
large number of whom were counted among the mem- 
bers of the Association. Mr. Procter’s unfailing tact 
and humor had accomplished a great deal in aid of the 
Commission’s work with the departments and with Con- 
gress. His experience was almost invaluable. His 
death has deprived the Commission of an able, earnest 
and experienced administrator and the cause of civil 
service reform of one of its most effective advocates. At 
its January meeting resolutions were adopted by the 
Executive Committee and publicly printed expressing 
appreciation of his worth and services. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Procter was 
filled by the appointment of General John C, Black of 
Illinois, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army, who 
has also been made President of the Commission. Gen- 
eral Black is a veteran of the Civil War, somewhat en- 
feebled by his wounds. He served as Pension Commis- 
sioner under President Cleveland in his first term, and 
at that time gave little evidence of sympathy with the 
civil service law. His selection came of necessity as a 
peculiar disappointment to the friends of civil service 
reform. 

THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION, 

There are no extensions of the Federal classified ser- 
vice to record and practically nothing has been done to 
further the establishment of labor employment boards 
in cities in accordance with the President’s order of 
March 26, 1903. Before undertaking other lines of 
work, the Commission wishes to see well established 
and in good running order the plan for the establish- 
ment of fixed examination districts throughout the 
country, with a central board of examiners in each 
district. This centralization will simplify the Com- 
mission’s work and permit the exercise of better super- 
vision and control over examinations held outside of 
Washington. Gratifying progress has already been 
made in the introduction of this system. 
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THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 

It was originally attempted by enemies of the merit 
system to charge to that system the frauds in the Post 
Office Department which have been agitating the coun- 
try for over a year; but the results of investigations 
have,on the contrary, proved the strongest possible argu- 
ment for the extension of civil service reform. Out of 
all the officials indicted in connection with these frauds 
not one came in through the regular channel of com- 
petitive examination. The number of those connected 
with the frauds in any way, up to the present time, who 
have been dismissed or otherwise punished, and who 
were regularly appointed through examination has been 
insignificantly small. This is the most complete answer 
possible to the charge that the competive system cannot 
test the moral qualifications of applicants. The merit 


plan has obviously resulted in producing a higher class 
of officials, as its advocates promised it would. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE RULES, 

Much criticism has been directed at the President as 
the result of a letter from the Civil Service Commission 
to Congress, giving the cases of suspension of the civil 
service rules since 1885. From this letter it appears 
that President Roosevelt has suspended certain rules sixty 
times to allow the appointment, certification, transfer, 
extension of temporary appointment or the acceptance 
of an application of particular individuals. It has been 
pointed out that President McKinley made three such 
suspensions only. 

The comparison is meaningless and much of the 
criticism has been based on an entire misconception of 
the nature of the particular method of suspension in 
question, President McKinley, as is well known, took 
some eight thousand places out of the competitive 
list. President Roosevelt has increased the scope of 
competition materially, and has made very few 
fixed additions to the excepted list. The Civil 
Service Commission has considered it better policy 
where, it has been urged that, for one reason or another, 
a certain vacancy should not be filled by competition, 
to promulgate a special rule permitting the appointment 
in that single instance without examination, but leaving 
the position itself in the competitive class and subject 
in future cases in all respects to the competitive rule. 

Opinions may well differ as to the wisdom of this 
policy. In general it would seem that where the same 
reasons for filling a position without examination will 
apply with each recurring vacancy, the position might 
better be permanently excepted, and that where there 
are valid reasons applying only at a particular time, a 
special exception might be made. But in order to 
avoid misunderstanding by the public, or the feeling 
that the rules are being tampered with to favor the ap- 
pointment or advancement of individuals, we would 
very strongly urge that in each case of a special excep- 
tion, the reasons upon which it is granted should be 
given the utmost publicity at the time it is made. 

To form a correct judgment of these sixty cases of 
special exceptions made by I resident Roosevelt it would 
be necessary to know all the reasons governing each 
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case. Under the circumstances, therefore, we can do 
little more than express surprise at the length of the 
list and call attention to certain features. It is clear, 
for instance, that the Department of Commerce and 
Labor is not deserving of all the praise it has received 
for not having asked for a single exception, for, while 
this may be technically true, the list shows that it has 
been permitted, under special exceptions, to make eleven 
appointments without compliance with the rules requir- 
ing competition. It is known that the Commission has 
itself recommended several of these special exceptions to 
the President, and in anumber of instances this has been 
done to provide for cases which have appealed to their 
sympathies, although the vacancies could undoubtedly 
have been filled in the regular manner from the eligible 
lists. The appointment of Joseph Murray without ex- 
amination to the competitive position of Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 
under a special exception, was the subject of criticism 
by the Executive Committee in its report for 1902. Of 
the practice in general of making special exceptions to 
permit the appointment of individuals already selected 
it may at least be said that it creates a dangerous pre- 
cedent. ; 


THE FEDERAL OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 


But few complaints have been brought to the Asso- 
ciation’s notice against the administration of the Fed- 
eral law in New York City. There is a wide-spread 
belief that abuses have existed in the New York post 


office under the administration of Postmaster Van Cott, 
and this belief appears to have been confirmed in some 
degree by the report recently made to the President 
as the result of investigations of the office. Until 
the report itself is published in full we must with- 
hold judgment as to the extent of the abuses exist- 
ing. Ifthe uncontradicted statements as to its findings 
which have appeared in the newspapers are to be 
believed, the report reflects severely on the con- 
duct of Richard Van Cott, the son of the  post- 
master, and the President has decided on his summary 
dismissal. Richard Van Cott was appointed to the com- 
petitive position of superintendent of delivery without 
examination on January 24, 1900, under a rule permit- 
ting such appointments without examination only in 
case ‘the appointing officer . . . . shall certify that in 
his opinion the position to be filled requires such pecu- 
liar qualifications in respect to knowledge and ability, 
or such scientific or special attainments wholly or in 
part professional or technical, as are not ordinarily re- 
quired in the executive service of the United States, 
and for the reasons set forth the best interest of the 
public service requires that an examination should be 
waived in whole or in part.” The utter absurdity of 
applying this rule to the case of Van Cott was pointed 
out and protested against at the time the appointment 
was made. 

A complaint was made to the Commission in Wash- 
ington in regard to the number of persons employed 
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temporarily in the New York Custom House, many of 
whom after their term had expired were re-employed 
under other titles and again upon temporary certifi- 
cates. A change in the method of certification for 
temporary employment will, it is believed, put a stop 
to this practice and safeguard the rights of appoint- 
ment of the man on the eligible list. 


CONGRESS. 


Beyond the fact that the House of Representatives 
repeated at this session its exhibition of spite against 
the civil service law, by cutting out the appropriation for 
the Civil Service Commission in Committee of the Whole 
—where the ayes and nays are not recorded—by a 
vote of 78 to 65, and restoring it the next day in the 
open House by a vote of 172 to 88, there is little to 
record in connection with the session of Congress just 
ended. The House Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service made an extended investigation into the opera- 
tions of the law and reported toward the end of the 
session a bill in favor of a fixed retiring age for all em- 
ployees. This was presented, however, too late in the 
session to receive much attention. 


NEW YORK STATE. 
THE STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


The vacancy in the State Civil Service Commission 
caused by the resignation of its President, William 
Miller Collier, was filled by the appointment of Charles 
F. Milliken of Canandaigua, a newspaper editor and a 
prominent republican. Commissioner Cuthbert W. 
Pound of Ithaca, was elected President and has filled 
the office with marked ability. In its last report the 
Commission called attention to the poor manner in which 
the civil service law is working in many of the smaller 
cities of the State, owing to the ignorance or prejudice 
of the local commissioners, the small number of com- 
petitors and the lack of an aroused public opinion in 
support of the law. The Executive Committee of the 
Association has had under consideration suggestions 
for the remedying of these conditions. 

The State Commission has continued its practice of 
allowing a hearing to representatives of the Association 
whenever requested, thus giving it an opportunity 
of presenting its views in regard to proposed changes 
in the New York City rules and classification, as 
well as in those of the State. From time to time 
the Association has protested against further ex- 
tension of the schedule of exempt positions in the 
State service. The Executive Committee is strongly 
of the conviction that before the civil service law can 
work with entire satisfaction in the State service, the 
exempt list must be materially reduced, and urges upon 
the State Commission, in the interest of better service 
and greater public confidence, the adoption of a more 
conservative policy in the granting of requests for the 
exemption of individual positions. 


( To be continued.) 





